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Abraham  Lincoln. 


BY  E.  ELOISE  BOHLAYER. 


Thirty-six  years  of  eventful  history 
have  but  served  to  throw  into  greater 
relief  the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Ever  distinguished  by  its  powerful  force 
and  originality,  it  would  seem,  as  we  now 
draw  back  from  too  great  nearness  to 
the  picture,  that  the  central  figure  stands 
out  with  almost  classic  grandeur.  It 
was  of  him  that  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  in  his  famous  Commemoration 
Ode: 

“ Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a man 
Save  on  some  worn-out  plan, 

Repeating  as  by  rote : 

For  him  her  Old-World  moulds  aside  she 
threw, 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast  of 
the  unexhausted  West, 

With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and 
true.” 

Few  men  have  had  an  origin  more 
humble  than  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  yet 
he  rose  to  a summit  of  power,  the  very 
highest  in  the  nation.  He  was  born  on 
February  12,  1809,  in  the  county  of  La 
Rue,  Kentucky,  of  parents,  poor  and  un- 
educated, but  possessed  of  sterling  quali- 
ties. In  the  autumn  of  1816,  when 
Abraham  was  only  seven,  his  father 
determined  to  remove  to  Indiana,  where 
he  had  purchased  a farm.  In  this  wild, 
uncultivated  country,  we  can  only  imag- 
ine the  rude  civilization  which  surrounded 
the  boy.  The  neighborhood  was  one  of 
the  roughest.  Long  afterward,  when  he 
had  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  once  said  of  it : “It  was  a 
wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods,  and  there 
were  some  schools,  so  called;  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  readin’,  writin’,  and  cip- 
herin’ to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a straggler 


supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened 
to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition.” 
In  a day  when  there  were  no  public 
schools  in  either  Kentucky  or  Indiana, 
it  was  not  strange  that  a family  so  poor 
as  the  Lincoln’s  could  give  their  son  no 
schooling.  By  his  own  efforts,  alone, 
the  boy  obtained  one  year’s  tuition,  as 
the  sum  of  his  school  life. 

Before  he  was  nine  years  old,  his 
mother  died,  and  this  loss  gave  deeper 
sadness  to  a boyhood  on  which  there 
had  never  rested  too  gladsome  a light. 
But,  from  his  very  loneliness  and  hard- 
ships, perhaps,  the  boy  acquired  an 
earnest  love  for  reading,  the  indulgence 
of  which  was  restricted  only  by  the  few 
books  at  his  command.  • The  daylight 
hours  were  spent  in  serious  labor  on  his 
father’s  farm,  but  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  stretched  full  length  on  the 
cabin  floor,  the  future  president  devoured 
“ The  Life  of  Washington  ” and  lost  him- 
self in  admiration  of  the  great  hero. 
yFsop’s  Fables  amused  him  greatly,  and 
the  Bible  was  read  constantly. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  filled  with  a 
longing  to  see  something  of  the  world,  he 
“ worked  his  passage  ” on  a flat-boat, 
making  a trip  to  New  Orleans. 

In  1830,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Illinois,  where  he  assisted  with  much 
energy  in  clearing  a new  farm.  Soon 
after,  he  began  to  work  in  a country  store 
at  New  Salem,  where  he  was  also  made 
postmaster  by  President  Jackson. 

In  1832,  he  enlisted,  at  the  time  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  and  after  three  months 
of  army  life  entered  politics.  By  dint  of 
hard  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1836.  Four  times  in  succession  he  was 
chosen  representative  in  the  state  legis- 
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lature,  and  in  1846  was  unanimously 
elected  representative  in  Congress. 

“ How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  the  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed, 
Who  loved  his*charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead  ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 

But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 

And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity ! ” 

And  thus  it  was  at  the  most  critical 
moment  in  American  history,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  chosen  leader.  “ If  slavery 
is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong  ” had  been 
his  earnest  conviction  from  his  earliest 
recollection.  But  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
to  trace  the  influence  of  this  great,  calm 
man  on  the  strife  that  followed. 

On  January  1,  1863,  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
went  into  effect,  and  a little  more  than 
two  years  later  came  the  news  of  Lee’s 
surrender,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Union. 
It  was  at  Gettysburg  in  1863,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  National  Cemetery,  that  he 
delivered  the  famous  oration,  which  from 
its  simple  directness  and  quiet  dignity  has 
become  a classic. 

The  extraordinary  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  that  made  Abraham  Lin- 
coln great,  made  him  also  loved  by  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His 
goodness  of  heart,  abounding  charity  and 
patience  are  remembered  as  well  as  his  un- 
erring logic,  his  quick  wit,  and  his  power- 
ful grasp  of  the  deepest  problems  of  state. 


Perhaps  it  was  his  want  of  self-confi- 
dence that,  more  than  anything  else, 
won  him  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  people,  for  they  felt  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  retreat  from  any  position 
he  had  deliberately  taken.  “ The  very 
homeliness  of  his  genius  was  its  distinc- 
tion.” Never  was  ruler  so  absolute  as 
he,  nor  so  little  conscious  of  it;  for  he 
was  “ the  incarnate  common-sense  of  the 
people.” 

When  the  news  that  the  President  had 
been  assassinated  flashed  over  the  coun- 
try on  the  morning  of  April  15,  1865,  the 
grief  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  The 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  condolence  that 
were  sent  to  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, from  national,  provincial  and  munici- 
pal bodies  all  over  the  globe,  were  after- 
wards published  by  the  state  department 
in  a quarto  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pages,  called  “ The  Tribute  of  the  Nations 
to  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Every  word  of  harsh  criticism  uttered 
against  the  noble  hero  will  be  lost  from 
remembrance  in  the  admiring  reverence 
of  coming  ages. 

“ Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes ; 

These  all  are  gone,  and  standing  like  a tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  forseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American.” 


His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 

Thrusting  to  thin  air  o’  er  our  cloudy  bars, 

A sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapors  blind ; 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-lined, 

Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind, 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stars. 


I praise  him  not ; it  were  too  late  ; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a fate. 

So  always  firmly  he  : 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide, 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 


Lowell, 


